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Abstract 


Jiggins, Michael (June 8", 1994). “Invasion Progresses Favorably.” Reprint and additions to the 
The Napanee Beaver, Vol 75(LXXV), No. 21 (Wednesday June 7", 1944): Pp. 8-9 (while page 9 
is available in the Lennox and Addington Archives, it is not in the file folder for Wes. 
Alkenbrack). 


Snippet Information (1944): Nazi West Wall Breached Thousands Troops Pour In; Pavement 
Repairs on Dundas Street; Empey Farm Home Destroyed by Fire. 


Picture Subheading: Wes Alkenbrack and another soldier crossing the English Channel. It 
shows representation of the anxious family members thinking of their loved ones in 
action, and at the bottom it addresses a message from Allied Supreme Commander 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower’s Message (1944): The Allied forces are about to embark on a “Great Crusade” into 
the European foray, in order to end what he calls the Nazi tyranny over Europe. The 
tides of battle have been turned since 1940-1941 (where the Germans saw massive 
successes), and now the United Nations has inflicted losses on the Axis powers, and the 
tide has turned in favour of the “free men of the world... marching together to victory.” 


D-Day plus 50 (1994): Wes Alkenbrack recounts the horrors he saw on the battle field 50 years 
ago as a 23-year-old gunnery sergeant. Alkenbrack landed in the very recently liberated 
French town of Bernieres —sur-Mer, and stormed the beaches with 14,000 other 
Canadians (with German gunfire still ringing through the area). Paratroopers landed 
from overhead, while artillery bombarded the coastline. Increasing the artillery fire not 
only provided a means of assault, but it also took the minds of the young Canadians off of 
the impending landing. When Alkenbrack landed, no Germans were visible on the beach, 
and the area had been mined for explosives. Alkenbrack describes a mix of anxiety and 
fear, though relays how it would not be accurate to say that the young men were 
motivated by patriotism, “that comes afterwards, when you begin to asses it.” It was a 
strong sense of purpose after the crippling hopelessness of the Great Depression that 
drove the young men forward, thinking of themselves as “knights on a gallant mission.” 


The engineers had blown up enough of the sea wall that the Canadian tanks could make 
their way through, and despite protection from marines, engineer casualties were 
numerous. Under Eisenhower’s direction, 156,000 Allied troops participated in the 5 
pronged assault on Normandy along an 80 KM stretch of coastline (Americans landing at 
Omaha and Utah beaches, while British forces landed at Gold and Sword beaches). As 
Alkenbrack moved inland, he saw 2 soldiers dead from his regiment, and another 350 
Canadians dead on the beach (Alkenbrack describes the Canadians as lucky considering 
the Americans had lost around 4,600 soldiers in the assault on Omaha). What most 
surprises Alkenbrack 50 years later is the fact that Operation Overlord was a secret, as the 
success of that battle came from the inability of Nazi powers to assess the when and 
where’s of the invasion force (even though Alkenbrack’s unit had been training for a year 
prior to the invasion). As Alkenbrack states, “one side could only succeed if they knew 
the secret and one could only succeed if they kept it.” In addition to this stroke of 
fortune, Hitler’s most accomplished general, Erwin Rommel, had left France before June 
6" for his wife’s birthday; “if Rommel had been on the coast we’d have had a far 
different reception,” Alkenbrack recalls. 


After the invasion, Alkenbrack remembers the French citizens coming to meet him, 
crowds of people who were in a state of joy and surprise to see the liberation force. The 
town was virtually untouched, though the artillery wanted to move through as soon as 
they could, lest they get pinched in the bottleneck forming from the narrow streets. Just 
outside the town is where Alkenbrack faced the German 88 (mm) in a dug out that 
managed to take out the first and second tanks (with the crews unscathed), however, the 
crew of the third tank succumbed to the bombardment. The regiment’s tanks had 
munitions, explosives, and mines as their cargo, and as such, were described as “moving 
bombs.” For example, the 88 put an armor piercing round through the payload of the 
third tank, and it quickly blew-up. 


Alkenbrack says there is a myopic focus on D-Day, despite the advances into Rome and 
Italy done by the so called “D-Day Dodgers.” To this, Alkenbrack states that “we 
[should] be reminded [of] what the whole country has done. Not just a few people, but 
the whole country.” D-Day was not some form of initiation for Canadian forces, and it 
was not the only factor that pushed the Germans back, as he recalls the Soviet forces 
pushing the Germans out of Southern Russia and into the Rhineland. Alkenbrack also 
reminds readers of the failed invasion of Dieppe in 1942, as lessons were learned that 
assisted in the D-Day invasions. Alkenbrack describes being tired of constantly relaying 
his story, though feels a sense of duty to do so, he states that “we had a chance. And the 
chance we had was given to us by the men of Dieppe. We went ashore over their dead 
bodies.” 


